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A distinction is made today between second-language 
acquisition and foreign-language learning based c the individual's 
internal processes of learning and the degree of consciousness 
brought to the learning task. In a second-language acquisition 
situation, the language is spoken in the immediate environment of the 
learner, who has good opportunities to use the language by 
participating in natural communication situations. In a 
foreign-language learning situation, the language is not spoken in 
the learner's immediate environment, although mass media may provide 
opportunities for practicing receptive skills. The learner has little 
or no opportunity to use the language in natural communication 
situations. Other, more specific situational distinctions are based 
on the time spent on language learning, the quality and structure of 
the input, the teacher's role, lack of teacher, and the kind of 
skills developed. Individual learner differences contributing to the 
distinction include motivation, activity/passivity, the experience of 

language shock," social and affective factors, age, native language 
background, the learning processes used, monitoring, the linguistic 
results, learning ability, and communicative strategies. 
Foreign-language teaching can gain from an understanding of the role 
of both individual learner characteristics and situational 
differences related to the two distinct language learning processes. 
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HAKAN R I KGB OH 
Abo Akademi 



Three different, though closely related distinctions are made In 
applied linguistics today: the distinctions between language acquisition and 
language learning, between guided and ungulded discovery, and between second- 
language acquisition (or learning) and foreign-language learning* The main 
difference between these three distinctions Is that acquisition and learning 
refer to the learning process inside the learner, the degree of conscious- 
ness with which he learns, 1 whereas the other two refer to the prevailing 
situation in which learning takes place rather than to tha learner himself. 
The distinction between guided and ungulded discovery refers to the 
teacher's role, In that guided discovery entails some sort of teaching, in 
a classroom or by self-stu^y whereby the learner Is exposed to organized 
material, whereas the ungulded discoverer is exposed to random samples of 
the language, on the basis of which he constructs his own hypotheses. The 
distinction between second-language acquisition (SLA) and foreign-language 
learning (FLL) also focuses on the prevailing learning situation, not 
directly on the learning process itself. Different criteria have be™ used 
for the distinction and they have been reviewed in a recent paper by 
Seshadri and Allen. 

Should this distinction focus on the learner's coewjnlty or on the 
Individual learner and his iitaedlate environment? In my view, the distinc- 
tion J>etween second-language acquisition end foreign-language learning is 
not a happy one, if it Is made on the basis of "the political status of a 
language in a country and its functional role in the community. -2 This type 
of distinction only leads to a generalized description of the status of a 
language in a country, and the result may be quite Misleading from the 
individual learner's point of view. Thus, Swedish in Finland u frequently 
taken as an example of a second language because of its official status. 



) For the distinction between acquisition and learning, see various oaoers 

by Krashen. e.g. 1978. Cf. also Sajavaara 1979. 

2 

Seshadri and Alien 1979: 67. 
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Yet, to most Finns Swedish is no less foreign uan English or German. Only 
In (most of) the coastal areas Is Swedish really a second language In 
Finland In the sense that there are people who speak Swedish in natural 
communication situations. The Inevitable conclusion Is that to Finnish 
learners Swedish Is either a foreign or a second language (or. In some 
cases, indeed something between the two) depending on the particular 
environment where the learner happens to live . To disregard this fact by 
saying that Swedish is either a second language or * foreign language in 
Finland, full stop, shows a neglect of the individual learner which is not 
justifiable. 

Unlike Paul Christophersen, then, who maintains 3 that the distinction 
between 'second 1 and 'foreign 1 becomes clearer if It 1s seen in relation 
not to the Individual speaker but to the whole community of speakers, I 
believe that a generalization about the community confuses the Issue, since 
it is a misguided attempt to put the seme label on learners who may be in 
entirely different situations, example of Swedish in Finland is, of 
course, not unique. There are countries with even more complex linguistic 
make-ups, 11fce Switzerland, which even more blatantly defy simplistic 
definitions based on the official status of languages. He simply have to 
focus on the Individual learner and his learning situation, since the status 
of a language as an official language affects different learners in entirely 
different ways. 

Another criterion which has occasionally been used Is level of 
achievement, but this certainly seems wholly Inadequate. Second-language 
learners do not automatically reach a higher level of competence than 
foreign*lar.gusge learners. There are too many other Important variables 
that are relevant for success 1n learning. 

However, ! should not go as far as Seshadri and Allen. They maintain 
(1979:69) that the distinction between foreign language and second language 
actually has no basis In empirical fact. As long as we focus on the 
individual learner and not the community* there surely are differences 
between the two, differences to be sought in the context in which the 
individual learner learns the language. The basic Issue, which Is whether 
the language he learns is spoken in his immediate environment or not, might 
be summed up as follows: 

In a second- language acquisition situation the language is spoken in 
the Immediate environment of the learner, who has good opportunities to use 

3 Christophersen 1973: 30. 
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the language by participati ng In natural communication situations . Second- 
language acquisition may, or may not, be supplemented by classroom teaching. 

In a foreign-languag e learning situation the language Is not spoken in 
the Mediate environment 0 f the learner, although mass media may provide 
opportunities f 0r practi cing the receptive skills. The learner has little 
or no opportunity to use the language In natural communication situations . 

Needless to say, and as In linguistics generally, a du«i1 distinction 
Is an oversimplification. Two points on a scale are selected to Illustrate 
opposltes. where In actual fact there Is a continuum. But my distinction Is 
not Intended to be hard and fast, and there are certainly borderline cases. 
In a bilingual community one language nay be spoken only by a minority and 
would therefore be Infrequently heard. In such cases learners even In the 
same classroom may differ a great deal from one another, depending on their 
contacts with the language being learnt. Some, often the majority, might be 
foreign- language learners, others second-language learners (or acquirers), 
but a few borderline cases would probably occur as well. In Table 1 I have 
outlined what these situational differences are between foreign-language 
learning and second-language acquisition, and Table 2 will show the effect 
of these differences on variables pertaining to the Individual. 

TABLE 1. Situational Differences between SLA and FLL. 



Variable 

1. Time 

2. Input 



3. Teacher* s 
role 



SLA 

More time Is spent on acqui- 
sition. 



Mainly ungulded discovery: 
acquisition from peers, pos- 
sibly supplemented by class- 
room teaching. 



FLL 

Less time can be spent on 
learning. 

The learner Is exposed to 
highly structured, se- 
lected and sequenced In- 
put. 



Guided discovery: the 
learning mainly uk s 
place In artificial 
classroom situations 
and/or by study at home. 
Little or hardly any 
learning from peers* 

The dependence on written 
material In an average 
classroom situation and 
the absence of a genuine 
need for communication 
wake oral skills less 
important. The sequencing 
of skills dtptn^i on the 



4. Skills A genuine need for oral 

communication exists: the 
oral skills are all- 
Important. Comprehension 
of natural speech Is 
particularly Important from 
the very beginning. 
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Compared to FLL, the Input 
is rich and varied. The 
learner is exposed to 
samples of language which 
are little organized* 
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Whenever we Ulk about language learning, the Issue Is complicated by 
the very large number of variables that affect It. Even within the second- 
language acquisition situation a great Mny differences exist, depending 
above all on whether the learner 1s a Migrant to another country or learns 
the language In his own familiar, bilingual environment. Yet another 
situation is found In the learning of English (or French) In Multilingual 
states which were former colonies of Britain or France, and where English 
or French , though not the mother tongue of any group within the country, 
still has en Internal social function. 

Situational variables arc not Jie only type of variables; there are 
also learner variables. And there is, of course, a considerable Influence 
of thexe situational variables on the learners. In Table 2 I have tenta- 
tively outlined how the learner and the learning process might be affected 
by the situational differences between foreign-language learning and 
second-language acquisition. The foreign-language learning situation has 
here been generalized to refer to the normal classroom situation In 
countries such as Finland, where teaching In practice certainly tends to 
focus on linguistic competence rather than communicative competence. 

Oversimplification Is inevitable when complex matters are presented 
In table form* but the necessary elaboration and clarification of these 
Issues (whet Is, after all, "intelligence", for example?) would require 
a much wider framework than the present. Nevertheless, I shv.11 have 
achieved my aim if I have been able to persuade my readers that the distinc- 
tion between second-langjage acquisition and foreign- language learning is 
an Important one, a«d that this distinction should be made on the basis of 
how the different learning situations affect learners differently. 

Since, at least for young learners, second- language acquisition 
produces better results than foreign-language learning, an obvious question 
Is what foreign-language learning might gain from second- language acquisi- 
tion. An answer which has been given many times before and which was also 
given In Norman Davits *s paper at this conference Is that the teaching 
should create more meaningful communicative activities, intake-rich 
environments In Krashen's terms. 4 This, of course. Is not the same as 
automatically generalizing results achieved In Investigations of seu>d- 

4 freshen 1978: 20. 

5 I am grateful to Karl Sajevaara for a number of helpful comments on this 
paper. Roger Sell and three participants In the conference, Nils Erik 
Enkvlst, KJell Kadsen and Kay Ulkberg, also gave valuable comments on some 
of the points touched upon. 
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language acquisition so as to apply to foreign- language learning situations 
and vice versa. Such generalizations art very dangerous. In language 
learning we have to consider so wny different Interlinking variables that 
linguists »ust control their desire to generalize their own or other 
scholars* results by applying then to a wider context than the United 
nu*er of learners that an be Investigated In 0 ne research project. 

In this piper I have emphasized the differences between second- language 
acquisition and foreign-language learning and have not dealt with the si«1- 
larltles that also undoubtedly exist. The differences I have outlined aay 
not produce entirely different learning processes In these two types of 
learners (some element of acquisition will also be present 1n the foreign- 
language learning situation, for exaaple). but they Influence the learners 
In different ways, so that one group of learners tend to show com* 
individual deviations fro. a general laming pattern which the other group 
lacks. The entasis I have placed on the Individual and on the large nuaber 
of variables relevant to the learning process stresses the fact that each 
learner Is to torn extent unique In his learning of another language. Today, 
when supposedly universal aspects so often are In the foreground of linguis- 
tic research, this uniqueness needs to be stressed. It Is, needless to say, 
nothing new to the experienced language teacher. 5 
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